which transmuted all the mountains into colours, purple,
etc., etc. We thought we had got into fairyland. But that
went off (as it never came again; while we stayed we had
no more fine sunsets), and we entered Coleridge's comfort-
able study just in the dusk, when the mountains were all
dark with clouds upon their heads. Such an impression
I never received from objects of sight before, nor do I
suppose I ever can again. Glorious creatures, fine old
fellows, Skiddaw, etc. I never shall forget ye, how ye lay
about that night, like an intrenchment; gone to bed, as it
seemed for the night, but promising that ye were to be
seen in the morning. Coleridge had got a blazing fire in
his study; which is a large antique, ill-shaped room, with
an old-fashioned organ, never played upon, big enough
for a church, shelves of scattered folios, an ALolian harp,
and an old sofa, half bed, etc. And all looking out upon
the last fading view of Skiddaw, and his broad-breasted
brethren : what a night! Here we stayed three full weeks,
in which time I visited Wordsworth's cottage, where we
stayed a day or two with the Clarksons (good people, and
most hospitable, at whose house we tarried one day and
night), and saw Lloyd. The Wordsworths were gone to
Calais. They have since been in London, and past much
time with us : he is now gone into Yorkshire to be married.
So we have seen Keswick, Grasmere, Ambleside, Ulswater
(where the Clarksons live), and a place at the other end
of Ulswater; I forget the name; to which we travelled
on a pretty sultry day, over the middle of Helvellyn. We
have clambered up to the top of Skiddaw, and I have
waded up the bed of Lodore. In fine, I have satisfied
myself that there is such a thing as that which tourists
call romantic, which I very much suspected before; they
make such a spluttering about it, and toss their splendid
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